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SPEECH OE DR. J, TOU E. 

CINCINNATI, 1850. 



The late political contest in this county Jc- 
sen-cs to be riimcmbcred, if only for the rare 
productioB of Dr. J. White's speech, which it 
called forth. Thoso who will carefully pcmse 
it, cannot hnt regret that Ae author retired 
from the canvass, and the people were thereby 
deprived of the privilege of claiming the servi- 
ces of so honest and able a man in the halls of 
legislation. It i:> rare that a political Btmcglc 
calls forth so valuable a production as this 
ipeech — a production which reflects equal cre- 
dit upon the head and heart of Dr. Whit*. 
, The subjects discussed, poesess sufficient iu- 
laroit in themselves to Attract p'lblic altcation; 
hut when a glance ia taken at the manner in 
which these subjects are treated, the interest of 
the reader will be increased fonr fold. As a 
tcit book of principles, this pamphlet ought to 
be iu the hands of every American citizen, 'fho 
noit gifted of onr Statesmen might well he 
prond of its authorship. Unlike other political 
ipteches, this will not be forgotten as soou as the 
deeasion which produced it passes away. The 
mtimcnts are as immortal as aiind itself, aud 
fill poaaesb a deep intehst to the student and 
pkikwopher in ages to come. If the same view 
<f moralHf and religion ran through all thepo- 
Meal Speeches of the day. the same patriotism 
ind trath guided nil onr pnblic men, this 
country would soon be a paradise, indeed. Dr. 
White is a thorough partizan, who loves his 
party ardently, but he loves his country and his 
lellow men bettor aud hence be rises to higher 
lud noble aspinitious than the mere tiiumph of 
party. As a proof of this, we refer to his 



notice of Hon. John McLean, which though rx- 
ecedingly brief, contains a volum" of thought, 
|lBu show s how high he rises above party and 
imrty prejudices. Wc cannot, however, follow 
Dr. Whitcin regular order through his eloquent 
ind able speech. We can only notice such 
points as strike us as we turn over the leaves at 
nnilom. 

His allusion to his infancy — ' born in alog- 
tibin. and rocked in a sap-trough" — is amu- 
singly set off, and eshibits the humor of the 
Doctor in a happy muuner. 




From the Cincinnati Drily Times; 

A spirit of liberty pervados the whole sneech. 
His views iu regard to our ettum, botn na- 
tive and foreign, are ge&sroM, jncLworthr of 
the highest couiacadation. > 

Dr. White ia a Democrat — a pro^resaive Dem- 
ocrat. The terms and reasooiog^ employed 
by him in treating o£ ' progressive Deruocracv " 
are truly behu'if'il aud able, and hsure gveally 
streugthuncd our coufideoce and hiopcs oS t^e 
porpctuity of our glorious confuden^. 

In his rcvLbW oit Democratic ptinciplAs, Dr. 
White disposes of , the pioteuttve tariff policy in 
a few words, and with a cleeraess and force 
never before witness^ by us. aad morq suicss- 
fully than the host stamp oiaior could do if he 
shoiil)l talk for four hours, Atul in like man- 
ner as Shakspearc wotUfd call \^ Banqao'a ghost, 
the old Uaited States £ank u made to stand 
out in the mind's eya in all its hideona defor- 
mity, and the hydra- headed moDitter k tfied, 
eondemned, and scut to the • great bbyw" with 
a dagrcc of dLf atch and ability trtdy astouish- 
iug. In fact the wboi« pLatiorm cf Demo- 
cratie<doctrines>fe ditcoased with an admirable 
tact aud n con#anuaat« skill that woald do 
OL<;dit to any at^tesasa. 

The difficult question of slavery is boldly en- 
tered upen by Dr. White, who in the «i)irU of 
the cpnstitnt40(i,,«(i4 an unfaltenng tenac 
of jnstice, boil,; ^ ,)Uq North aud AbeSotth, 
treats this mM. delicate of inbjecif' with tiie 
skill of a prafouad'ithinker. His prbpasttion for 
providing tor ai^d s^^ratiug t<he races ia warihy 
of t^e cdfeiul ijave^igaAion . of thei phtksaphic 
and philanthropic mind everj' where. He ex- 
hibits a deep solicitude and sympathy for the 
colored race, which could proceed from none 
but a heart abounoiog iu the noblest principles. 
In the sentiments of Dr. W.'s speecn, no one 
should suspect him of being an abolitionist. //<• 
IS not, nor ne -er has been; and he urges his 
countrymen of the free States to ' leave onr 
slavcholiliug brethren ' tmmolfsted. where the 
constitution found them, to "VMj^ont their own 
deliverouc(; and salvation;" thiS "our duties arc 
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As to the colonizing plan of Dr. White, we j^j. 
do not suppose that he entertains the hope that ill. 
the Government or people will adopt it; but it 
is at least a grand scheme, and should be well 
considered before it is rejected. 



As arc all good and true men, Dr. 'White is a 
warm sympathiser witK'the gentler sex. "An- 
gel woman! I love the dear creatures!" he elo- 
quently excljiiiQiB, for which we give him our 
hearty thanks. . 'The outburst, we have no doubt, 
proceeds from the heart, and is worthy the best 
man living. 

The remarks on intemperauce and the plan for 
its amelioration, are as bold 98 they are truthful 
and able. What other man, under the circum- 
stances — a candidate for office — could be found 
with sufficient moral courage to grapple so bold- 
ly and fearfully with a theme like thisi Hon- 
or, av.y we, to the man who did it. 

Br. White's narrative of the father of 
churches in this city, and the history of the 
First Presbyterian Church, is beautifully told, 
and is of itself enough to preserve the speech in 
the memory of our citizens. And his remarks 
on the press are truly noble— not a sickly adula- 
tion of itsnsdolness — ^but a manly Wotty upon 
ft glorious v«hiele of thought. His sentiments 
should make every printer proud of his profes- 
sion, and cause the press to do him honor as a 
true champion of its rights and usefulness. In- 
deed to almost every topic of interest, Dr. W. 
has paid some attention is this speech. It is 
really reiiarkable how he has touched upon so 
many subjects, and handled them all so well in 
the brirl space of twenty-two pages. Politics, 
morals, temperance, the laboring classes, rights of 
women, public improvements, education, slave- 
ry, separation of the races, colonizing the free 
blacks of the continent and the emancipated 
West Indies, the necessities for our urging our 
claims to the British possessions on our North 
and to Cuba on our South — all are successively 
and eloquently discussed. 

In a literary point of view, this speech will 
rank very high. The style is smooth and grace- 
ful, and the diction rich and forcible. Many 
passages are fine specimens of eloquence, and 
the peroration a model of its kind, We sin- 
cerely trust that it may have a wide circulation, 
as it cannot fail to do much good wherever it is 
read. 

In alluding to the purchase of the British 
possessions on onr Noiiin, in a few exceedingly 
delicate words, with the meaning of a volume, 
he has touched truly a nice and most delicate 
and important matter. These provinces, by 
NATVKtyjuatli/ belong to us; and seem to [.have 
I sen designed by Providence as a part of our 



' great Republic; and the minds of ourpe^H?^ 
no more be at ease till it is so, than we can Btill 
the waters that divide us. 

As to the value of these colonies to Great Brit- 
ain, their own statistics prove them to be a 

; heavy burthen to the mother country, and they 

i never can be profitable to her; and it eau hardly 
be possible that she will, in view of all circum- 

' stances and contingencies, reject a good price 
for them. If she would, the great philanthrop- 
ic measure of colonizing with her on this conti- 
nent our free negroes, the negroes of the Cana- 
das, and the emancipated negroes of their "West 
India colonies, (all should have equal rights,) 
will be one of the most glorious measures that 
ever emanated,from two nations, flow grand 
THE SPECTACLE TO THE world! With that sine 
^ue notian her part, England will glory in sell- 
ing ns her northern possessions; and her liberal 
and just terms, as Dr. White has well remarked, 
will make us the best of friends forever. In 
fact, that measure of friendship with us, pro- 
gressing together, morally and nationally, as 
we will, will make the two nations live coeval 
with each other. 

The good sense of the British nation and our 
own good sense should dispense with the untold 
milliona that fortifications from ocean to ocean, 
on either side of the line, must cost us. These 
burthens our people could aud would bear: but 
there are other existing considerations to arise, 
that will be less endurable. 

His remarks as to the Island of Cuba are 
equally happy and just. This Island, too, would 
seem to be designed by the Creator as a part of 
this great American Republic. In the eyes of 
the world, it is to Spain, or any other nation, of 
no value compared to what it might be to us.— 
Our "Queen Sister, England," must have her 
Gibraltar of the Mediteraniau and Atlantic— 
the Eastern Continent; and we must have our 
Gibraltar of the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlan- 
tic of the North American Continent, 

The greatest and grandest mission that ever 
devol red on men and nations since the world 
was, now devolves on England and these United 

State — IN CONCERT TO EDDCATE, IMPROVE, CIV- 
ILIZE, AND CHRISTIANZE THE WORLD. Thls is 

written by the hand of Deity, with the pen of 
the sunbeam, and she and we must go forward 
with our moral and physical strength in the 
great and glorious mission. 
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DE. JOHN WHITE, 



DELIVERED AT THE FIFTH STREET MARKET 
SQUARE, ON THE EVENING OF 
THE I6TH INSTANT. 



If the reader shall finil'in these pages, ONE IDEA — ^worthy to he engraved on AN Immortal 
.Vind— whether it came originally, from the Romah Patriot, the Critic or the Sage, or 
the HUiiBLE iNinviDUAL — he w ill be well compensated for the time spent in reading the 
whole. 



CINCINNATI 0. 

September, 1850. 



Oar Youth must $oon infer the Drama' THE woRt.p's STAQE.cni we must go hence to 
be no more ! 

The Woni.n is a. stage, ane the Plot of tl\e Play, is YiB.Tt'E--«n(? he who pictures it in 
the BRIGHTEST exllation and loveliest chaums, is the HEUO~S/ie who pi:iures Virtue in 
its sweetest charms and golden iresses, is THE Heroine. 



' PREFACE. 

Ill consenting to the publication of the following pages, Doct. White, with much reluctance 
and distrnst of their luents, has yielded to the solicitations ot friends. As to the sentiments, 
witii the Democratic familj", and with the whig party, in the main, he has no fears, and cer- 
tainly no misgivings. , , • j r 

If the democratic platform, the doctrines and principles of the party, the duties due troni 
partv to partv, from ijartizans to partizans, and the duties of us all, to ourselves and our coun- 
try, areas far as he has gone, justly urged and acknowledged, he will have accompIi6h»!d 
his cardinal and paramount objects in appearing before the public. 

And if he shall have disabused (the mind of the democratic party—with whom he has 
labored faithfully for 35 years, and relieved himself from all just censure of his former 
noliticnl friends, for his having assumed boldly, the measures of the free soil jjarty, in the 
Presidential campaign as the seeming, only alternative by which the check of the further 
spread of slavery could be made certain— he will have accomplished another object in- 
deed dear to him. . 

He would not use the term "Hnnker" but as sj'nonemous with corwerua<wm to disparage 
any parly or r.rtriisan, but would urge upon all the political parties and every partizan, ihe 
propriety and necessity of guarding against fale conservatism to strong fears of "progress 
aiul on a'll, to keep up with the spirit of the age, to cherish and lo ve progress. 

He will not say, nor indulge th( idea that hib opinions, principles and conduct are of no 
roiisequence and value to his countrv. The opinions, principles and condnct of every cit- 
izen in our republic, for wea' or woe, are and should be regarded by him and by us all, 
of "-reat importance to society iuid our country. If he has pictured political honesty, moral- 
itvand religion, "by all that is dear and valuable on earth and in Heaven— he will rejoice. 
'If 'tis rt,?i<ahon that pu^ifie^ the dirtr and rippling rill, to nature's limped beverage. If it 
is ill.- winds fury that agi.faies and purifies the placed Lake, poisoned by its own stillnes. 1 f 
it istiie fierce and madening storm and the tornado, that agitates and piles the billowing wave 
8nd the foam, purfiies the great deep poisioned by its silent stillness. If agitation shall secure 
to the laboring classes the rights, estimation and dignity which we hope God has designed 
for them. If agitation builds the great national railway to connect the two oceans, as agitation 
is building and has nearly completed the great S^/re^e tcorfc the N. Y. and Erie rail road to 
connect tSe Lakes with the Hudson bay and the Atlantic. , i u % 

Ifin the vastness of the measure, agitation shall finally purify our country and make the col- 
ored race to rank in Christendom aniong God's noblest' works by separating the races. It he 
contributes to agitation, and has urged in becoming and strong terms on the governinent and 
nation the propriety and necessity ot appropriations and improvements in this great valley and 
canlen of America. In the governments garden of the republic. 

If he contributes to increase the agitation— in relation to an island on our borders, which as 
mluralhi and m necessarily belong to the United States, as does any State in our Union, which 
we muHt'procure peacibly and honestly, which its |)resent occupants should have the judgement 
to know they cannot tfiwartthe order of providence, that we must have the island ot Cuba. 

If lie shall have contributed to agitate the necessity, justice and value of the purchase of 
the British possessions on our north— in order to balance the political power in our ='tates, 
and to make the icy nnribfromocenrito ocean, one impregnable baricade, whitdi destiny holds 
in her han«J for us, or our destiny cannot be fulfilled; and to secure for all coming time, the 
love and friendship of our ciueenly and aristocratic sister England, our power will then be 
such that we will never be guilty of so much want of self respect as to go to war with any na- 
tion. If thematurer in nge, agitate and picture virtue in its exaltation and lovely charms that 
make youth love and adore it. Should he have contributed to increase the afri/aCton which 
shall fpsult in building up a ^rreat phylanthropic institution — the Ohio Medic allnstit ate.— 
Such an institution, as in modern times, never has existed in the world, to bless its thousands, 
^nd lae hope millions of our a^^icied fellow creatures; he tvillrejo'ce on his death bed, i\\ov\i\ 
providence bless him with his reison. ... 



If agitation of the vastness of the wants in present and in prospect of great and benerolent 
institutions, denianded by the position of Cincinnati, central to t!ie world, shall make it vastly 
more than the Athens of the old world ; let us, niy friends and fellow citizenii, a^i<«(e,a^>-. 
t<a<e, agitate, 'till all our glorious purposes are fuWilled. 

But the first and paraniomit object of Doct. White, in going to the Legislature, were, to 
procure an appropriation from the State, in aid of building up the Ci.ncinnati Mkuical In- 

STITUTE 

This great measure has now assumed a more reliable and gratifying position, and relieved 
Doct. W. of every and aZZ anxiety to be elected to the Legi-jlature. 

The Hons. John McLean, Jacob Burnet. Timothy Walker, Belluniy Storer, Joseph Law- 
rence Nathan Guilford, Wm. Green and others have suggested to him, their impressions that 
the work is to vast for individual enterprise, and that it ought to be the work of the city or the 
city and State, and where it does justly and le.g^.timatdy belong. 

He has therefore made up his mind, to yield to the suggestions and wishes of these gentle- 
men, that the institution, under the name and style of the Ohio Mkdical. Instiiite, may be 
built up commensurate with our position, the greatness and growing prospects of our queenly 
city, and to hold hif act of incorporation for merely a private hospital, or invalid hotel, should 
he or others wish hei eafter so to use it. When he commenced bis remarks he had no idea 
of running into so inanv gubjects, and he alludes to them here in appology for his motives- 
regretting that he hact not been inoi-e connected and methodical, aud that he could not huve 
had time and leisure to prepare himself prior tD his coming before the public. 

Making no pretentions but to purity of motives, he trusts that a generous public will he 
^Puring ill criticisms of his language and sentiments. 

What are another's faults to me? 

I've not a vulture's bill 
To pick at every Haw I see. 
And make it wider still. 

It is enough for me to know, 
I've follies of my own, 
And on my heart the the care bestow, 
And let ray friends alone. 



Fellow Citizens: 



In the language of the Roman Patriot, "Hear me for my cause, and be 
silent that you may hear; believe me for mine honor, and have respect to 
mine honor, that you may believe." 

Though your compliment, in calling me to the stand, embarrasses me 
much, I am happy to find myself, on this occasion, in the midst of the 
progressive Democracy of Hamilton county, the peo&ressive DEM0CE.*.cy! 

It is with deep pain that we are compelled to part wuh some of our old 
political friends — whose fate, if they will for the sake of the spoilers of 
office or other causes, lag behind the spirit of the age, is as certain 
as the fate of the emigrant who lags behind his fellows on the plains to 
California. 

But duty to our country is paramount to all political associations; our 
course is onward and we must leave them to go their way. 

Public speaking however, fellow citizens has not been any part of my 
life — except when I was quite a young man — having the honor, when the 
military was popular and in its glory, to command one of the finest regi- 
ments in the State of New York ; I occasionally addressed my regiment 
and my officers at officer drills, in order to stimulate my men to honor and 
chivalrous conduct; believing as we did, that if all Europe combined — 
(and we were then threatened) should attack the United States, we could — 
to use a homely but common expression — lick the whole of them. 

Since then, though lahhful to Democracy and to democratic duty, T 
have left the task political speeches to those better able to kill oflT, politi- 
cally, that class of our enemies. Fellow Citizens — at a large and highly 
respectable meeting, without distinction of party — for the city of Cincin- 
aati and Hamilton county — held inthe day time — in the time honored and 
hallowed Peoples Hall in the old Court House, I had the honor of being 
nominated unanimously a candidate for representative in the Legislature 
of Ohio. 

I have no convention — no clique — and I do not know that I have a soul 
in Hamilton county to back me up, except those who composed that meet- 
ing. It is certain, however, that unless I can get, as the southern phrase 
would be, a heap of votes, I cannot be elected, and I have therefore con- 
cluded that the safest course for me wou!d be to appeal directly to the sov- 
ereigns of the country — \\i&people, and if they go into the contest for mein 
solid phalanx I will be happy to shake hands with all of you in Columbus 
next winter. Fellow Citizens, as I am then, acandidate for your suffrages, 
it is proper and neccessary that you should know, what my political views 
and faith are and have been from my youth up. 

My father though a clergyman for over half a century hns been much 
of his time a public man, and I may say a peoples man; and though over 
iOyeQXBo\6iis tta ardent and warm hearted democrat yet as that excellent 
old man and patriot the Hon. Wm. Burke of our city. 

I was rocked in a democratic cradle originally made to secure the drop- 
ings of that noble forest tree, of which is made the beverage that gratifies ' 
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our palates alike at the table, where, in presence of angel teomerit all Amer- 
icans are democrats . 

Bora in a log cabin and rocked in that stately cradle, I am about as 
much of a log cabin candidate as that excellent and lamented citizen, Pat- 
riot and statesman General Harrison. 

That ! may not justly bring censure upon myself and that I may be 
clearly understood, allow me to say: 

I shall very briefly touch oa some points that may be considered obso^ 
lete and on other, points that may be deemed foreign to my duties. But the 
former sleeps t^ rise,, wheri the gp^ait whig party dissolve aad re-embody in 
more giant strength, and the latter are within the competency and influ»' 
ence pfthe, Legislaturepvef Congress: and our national councils. 

Isi fjipt-i-in the hqpe of impressing justly the minds of the youth of our 
land, especially those around me to-night, and the more mature in age; I 
will not promise but I may go some further than the ground here laid out. 
Shpuldi be honored with, a seat in the Legislature , I shall, as I have done 
ajl n>y life, to the best of my abilities, maintain and support all the great 
cardinal and leading measuTe? of the Democratic party. 

I shall vindicate with equal ardor, the rights of native born citizens, . 
Germanx^, Poles, Irishmen, and Frenchmen who have equally, in all the 
battles of our country shed their bloOd* as free as water, and I shall not 
forget that Englisl^men have, sometimes been, found on our side, and that 
such love too, their adopted country. , ' ^ 

. God forbid that Americans should be ungrateful, or should be unwlling 
to do full measure of justice to all who aided us in achieving our independ- 
ance and in perpetuating our liberties and joined; us . in the unparalleled 
victories in Mexico, ■which hav^ given us so rntish renown throughout the 
civilized world. ■■' -■ 

If elected I shall with vjgilem care guard against undue party bias, in all 
local measures interesting alike to all my constituents, and I shall do every 
thing in my power to promote the onward progress of our queenly city, 
aiid Hamilton county. 

If we look on the map of the world, from the eastern continent, across 
the Atlantic to our State, and from the Indies West, across the Pacifiic to 
California, and by the great chain of Rail Roads that must be made to 
Cincinnatij we find Ohio in the centre; of the world and our great com- 
mercial and manufacturing emporium directly on the line of the great 
thoroughfares froiii oceaii tO: ocean — from the Indies east and from the 
Indies west. , 

Here then should be the great centre arid focus of all the great and use- 
ful institutions- — Cincinnati, the .\ihens of America, and deserve well to 
rank the Queen city pf the United States. 

Juet it be then,,tbe .prid(; and pleasure and duty of every chizen, to give 
as God has blessed him from his means from, time to time-^which he will 
never feel— to build up all the great christian^ professional, literary and 
benevolent institutions. , . 

Our city and" Hamilton county, and the southern partof the State have 
contributed largely, in taxes towards building the noble and splerided in" 
stitutions that adoi'n the capital and northern; part of the State, and it is 
just, that this great aggregate . ofj benefits and expenses should be recipro- 
cated, iti aid of useful institutions in the emporium and sbuthernly part of 
the State. , . , : . * , 
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K With those vi;jws, it is my purpose to ask the Legislature to aid 
in the great work of building up the Cincinnati Medical Institute, wheth- : 
er it is done by individual : enterprize, or by the City and State; the irri- 
pprtanceand value of which, to the afflicted, thousands and we hope mil- 
lions of our fellow bein»s— to come from all parts of the United States— . 
i^ackapwledgedby our ablest and best men, and every citizen who has 
been made fully acquainted with the measure and its details^ which I can-; 
npt now^ dwell on. 

; We may well reflect on our glorious position, this basin—this great val- 
ley, 'tis Eden, the greatest and most lovely spot on God's footstool. 

Fifty years ago, the country between the Allegheny mountains and the 
Peicific ocean was almost without exception a wide waste. Now almost 
half ihe. populaiioa of the Union resides in the central basin. Cities have 
risea aliidosl like magic, and now compare favorably with those of theseast; 
ipi population and business. It should be remembered that the citie of 
t^e west have h^d no aid from the General Gdvernment, but have risen to 
t&eir present greatness through the demands and profits of legitimate busi-* 
uess. To the west the General Government has dealt its bounty with a 
miserly hand, yet its natural resources, aided by inventions, have triumph- 
ect, and when the next census i is taken, the central basin will contain a 
majority of the population of the Union; Before the application of steam 
pijwer to the propelling of boats, the great valleylying between the Alle- 
gheny and Rocky mountains, was thought almost uninhabitable, on ac- 
count of the length of the rivers and the difficulty of reaching a market, — 
Steam has removed this, and any point on a navigable river of the west is 
DOW as near to market as the points inland from the shores of the Atlan- 
tic were fifty years ago. But there are largo tracts of country, both east 
aiid west of the Allegheiues, so far removed from navigation that wagoning 
produce to a shipping point costs almost as much as it will sell for wheni' 
Iq market. To remove this difiicuUy, steam is again brought iato roqui- 
sitibn, and railroads are constructed, or ^are being, to almost every point re- 
mote from navigation. Indeed, in many instances the iron track super- 
cedes the natural channel of trade. Within a few years it is fair to pre- 
sume that almost every part of the central basin east of%e Mississippi 
rfill be brought by artificial rneans near to the great outlet for western 
tmde. 

All those improvements enhance the national wealth, because, by 
bringing a section of territory near to a market, it enhances the value of 
property. While it Is the duty,a,s well as the interest, of every State to af- 
ford all the facilities in its power to bring every section as near to market 
as possible, because it increases the wealth of the State. It is equally the 
duty of the United States to improve the great natural channels of comr 
nierce over which the General Government claims control. That im- 
pilovements are needed tp clear obstructions from the great rivers of the 
^est, over which the General Government claims, special jurisdiction, 
cannot be denied, yet the hundreds of millions of dollars worth of proper- 
ty annually floated on these water.s have received but little attention from 
the iGeneirai Government. Every loss occurring in our rivers is . a loss to 
the West, and were all the losses arising from obstructions that might 
have been removed, restored to the West, it would be rich indeed. 

That Congress has power over this subject, will scarcely be denied, and 
every western man should insist upon its e;cercise; but alas, too many of 
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our Representatives are ignorant of our wants, or are traitors to their con- 
stituents. Session after session has passed, and nothing has been done 
for the safety of our commerce— many western Senators and Representa- 
tives voting against the appropriations necessary. This should not have 
been, and so long as we are false to ourselves we cannot hope that others 
will be true to us, and advance our interest against our will. Eveiry man 
elected to Congress from the central basin should be a western man at 
heart, and urge thejust claims of this section. Although comparatively 
little of the revenue ion imports is collected in the West, yet we pay a full 
share, as the duties; are charged by merchants on every dutiable article we 
buy in the East; hence it is our right to have a resonable proportion of 
the public money expended for the advancement of our trade, because it is 
as valuable to the Union as that of the East. No Atlantic harbor floatsi 

Eroperty equal in value to what is floated on the Ohio, yet every ^a^tem 
arbor is cared for and improved, while the great highways of commerce 
in the West are neglected. Were our navigable rivers properly improved 
by the aid of steam, the West would enjoy almost eveify advantage of 
market enjoyed by the East. To steam we are indebted for much of our 
prosperity, and by penetrating every remote section of country with rail- 
roads, the future greatness of the West is beyond calculation. Nature 
has lavished bounties on us with a liberal hand, and we owe it to poster- 
ity to be true to our birthright. 

Allow me to return a moment to the Cincinnati Medical Institute. As 
the work will cost the city and Hamilton county and the State, some 
money, in which you all are interested, and to make you better acquain-, 
ted with the nature, value and importance of a measure, which I ask the 
people to send me to the Legislature, to further; allow me to reodiu 
my work on the subject a short paperi signed by some of the first men in 
the State: 

"We, the undersigned, having examined the Act of Incorporation of the 
Cincinnati Medical Institute, its Constitution and By-Laws, and being 
acquainted with the exceedingly liberal and benevolent views and inten- 
tions of its founders, have no-hesitation ih pronouncing it an enterprise of 
a most laudible' and useful character; and one which, if carried into effect, 
will become a pride and an ornament, not only to the citizens of the city 
of Cincinnati, and the State of Ohio, but to the whole United States. 

Unlike every other' institution of the kind, the republicanism of th(is, 
renders it nearer a National Institution than any with which we have ever 
become acquainted ; and it will, undoubtedly, command the respect, pat- 
ronage and admiration of the whole American people. Giving unrestrain- 
ed and undisturbed rights and privileges to patients, in selecting their own 
physicians, a feature is presented to us unknown in any similar Institution 
in the world, at once novel, benevolent, and decidedly American. To 
purchase and arrange the spacious grounds, and the buildings of this In- 
stitute, in a manner calculated to produce the greatest degree of useful- 
ness and at the same time gratify the tastes and desires of our own citi- 
zens, and elicit the patronage of strangers, thereby bringing into our city 
a large amount in the aggregate to be spent annually in our State is a 
great and stupendous work demanding much exertion, and untiring perse- 
verance on the part of the corporators, Doctors White and King; and if 1 
we are not mistaken in the character of our citizens we do not doubt that 
the measures and plans they have adopted for raising the necessary funds 



will be cheerfully and promptly seconded by individuals and the public..*' 

H. E, Spencei;,, B. Storer, Nathan Guilford, 

T. B. Stevenson, E. Goodman, Josiah Lawrence, ; 

Charles H. Brough, R. Buchanan, J. Kost, ■ ■ - 

E. D. Mansfield, Robert Crawford, - Geo. Crawford, 

Win. Goodman, Wm. D. Cooperi J. H. Gerard, 

E. P. Langdon, T. V. Morrow. 

The Hon. John McLean writes as follows: 

"The scheme of establishing a Medicallnstitute in the city of Cincin- 
nati, as proposed by Dr. White and for which an act of Incorporation was 
recently obtained, 1 fear, is too extensive to be accomplished by private 
enterprise. Such an establishment would do honor to any city or State, 
and it is worthy of the public patronage. I trust that it may be so present- 
ed as to secure the public favor." JOHN McLean. 
. September 28th, 1850. 

iFor details and full particulars of this great measure, I r^fer you, Gen- 
tlemen, to my pamphlet devoted exclusively to the work. The raeasur* 
ig now the work of the city, or the city and State. 

I am fellow citizens, opposed to the broad and constructive interpreta- 
tion of the constitution, for which the federal pany, -and the great whi;| 
party have always conteudedw 

; I am in favor of a literal construction of that instrument, as the only 
safety of our rights and liberties, believirig that ail the powers yielded to 
the General Government, are clearly expressed, and that the States 
without an amendment of the Constitution, participated in by all — -should 
not yield , an ioto more to the arm, already strong enough-^in the general 
Government. 

1 am in favor, of internal improvements, among them, the Ohio river 
by the General Government, as fully as public interests , shall demand 
^eni, and whenever they are clearly of a national character. 

I believe that to the States belong all local improvements, and that to 
permit the U.S. to meddle with them — however tempting pecuniarMy — 
would be to surrender our dignity and sovreignty as an independent 
State. 

For several years prior to General Jackson being called' to the Presi- 
dency, I have been opposeid to a national bank, believing it to be a giant 
of pecuniary and political power at variance with the genius of our in- 
stitutions and subversive of liberty, and not contemplated by the framers 
of the constitution. 

This institution by inflating the circulating medium at will, whenevei 
avarice and cupidity dictated, made the rich man of yesterday a beggar 
to day; kept the country constanly in suspense and agitation, and we ihave 
more than once seen our nation, one year made mad — crazy — with such 
inflated currency, speculations and paper wealth, and the next year the 
currency withdrawn, and the whole nation beggared — and our States a- 
nathametized by all Europe as a nation of swindlers. Orphan's sighs e- 
nough to make the soul of a Biddle quake — peace be to his ashes. Wid- 
ows' tears flowed like rain from the clouds, and those who produced the 
catastrophe were swallowed up in the great abyss! 
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J^ot a soumi wa« henrJ, ewe the Cashier's wail He ihousrht as ho heaped the shining pile 

As the last daubloon was counted, And rolled up the greasy notes, 

Not a clerk discharijed his thilor's bill He had saved enough to last awhile, 

When he from his desk dismounted: And purchase a few more voles. 

The Receiving Teller received no more, Yet little he Reckoned that his rotten suit, 

And the Payer refused to pay ; Would find but few espoueers, 

The Attorney he turned away to the door, . And uiss he thought that his cloven foot 

And the Kunner he rah away. , Stuck out beneath his trowserp; 

. • ,' • 

And short were the oaths of the President, Tis said, at night a parting wail, 

As he fumbled annid the dross, Re-echoed from w^ll to wall, 

And filling his pouch as he alwuys ipuant And a troubled ghost of aspect pale. 

He charged it to profit and loss. Miijlit be seen in the banking hall. 

Not a single qualm disturbed his breast, ' At times it will perch on the marble doom. 

On account of the slight default; Or hide in the discount closets, 

He swept the board of all that was left, Aiid often exclaim in a 'eolemi jne. 

And locked up the empty vault. "Alrts! for my ileposites." 

Fort hese, and for other reasons to numerous to dwell on now, I am in 
favor of gold, Mr. Uenton's mint drops. 

Hike to see the gold "floating up the Mississippi." I am and always 
have been opposed to ail monopolies and exclusive privileges, and espec- 
ially to all banks of issue, believing them to be sores and leeches on the 
body politic, unfixing the measure of value of every thing, and rendering 
precarious the interests of all the producing classes. 

Gold and silver being the only true measure of value. Let us have the 
gold and silver measure, and throw away our India rubber measures, 

But, fellow cit'Zens, I never have, and never will feel it my duty to 
■war with vested rights State or National, legitimately exercised. I would 
to the utmost of my abilities, protect every and all such rights. 

I would no more war with the vested rights of my own State, than 1 
, would war with the peculiar institutions of some of our sister States, se- 
cured to them and rendered sacred by the compromises of the constitution. 

I believe it has become the duty of Legislators, Statesmen, the people 
and the banks, to reflect seriously on the influences which thfi imme nse 
and increasing production of the precious mettals are to have on all our 
business' andrelationsof life, and to prepare for the groat revolution in cur 
circulating mediums that certainly and fearfully await us. 

The revolution that achieved our independence, was not more mo- 
mentous; did not require more the profound contemplation of the good £,nd 
-and the great. 

: In the dreadful calamities and ruin to Spain— in her example — in the 
ruin to morals already forshadowed in California, that -beating pulse in 
the whole body politic, may well make us /ear and tremble. Much pres- 
ent mischief, pecuniarily, may be averted should our banks have thevir- 
tue and the wisdom to' withdraw their paper in ratio with the increase 
of gold. 

But Oh! fellow citizens, is gold to "be our God, and are we with our 
broad country reaching from ocean to ocean, with all the beauties of Eden, 
this great and glorious nation to be swallowed up in the vortex of confu- 
sion and anarchy. What is to save us? 

Go honest polititians to your houses of worship, and to the influencies 
of your school houses for the only hopeful answer. 

Accursed gold! Oh that it had been so deep in the bowels of the earth 
in California that the: hunaan family could never have penetrated to it! 



An independent treasury has long been one ofmy political idols, or deem- 
ed by me of vital importance to, the nation, believing that the public 
funds areithere safe. :, > : , , • 

Human nature is human nature, and the incentives with the banks foi 
speculations are irresistabh, and thefunds of the Government, never can 
be safe in their hands. . . 

The support of our goverrirnent, and equal justice to all classes, would 
seem to render imperious the justice and riecessity for the Legislators 
(axing the, icapit^l Stock reasonably,, of all the banli^ 

You will understand my views of the justice and policy of a protective 
tariff, when I say I consider the innumerable and splendid palaces rear- 
ed on the barren soil of the eastern states, splendid mmuments of, the robr- 
hery of the productive industry of , our great Ohio and ]V?ississippi valley. 
,,And your Minister to the Court of St. James, , Mr. Lawrence, of his 
fortune of , millions, is now enjoying from this great valley, one million 
dollars more, than justly belongs to, , him; and though we glory in the 
wealth and splendpr of our sisters^ the Eastern States,as we sojourn there 
the dmiration of all Europe, the honest pride and admiration of great 
:hare of our countryman; yre forget that a great proportion of that over- 
shadowing wealth, in spite of all the whig.end tariff sophistry, the qon- 
suraer p&ying duties, was drawn from the pockets of the bone and sinew 
of this great valley, and whichi had it not been so abstracted from us 
under the garb of protective , tariff, this admiration would have been- 
largcly shared in the beauty axid greater, improvements in the Western 
and Southern States. ; 

. If to protect our immense new territory from the blighting curse of sla- 
very, means free soil, I am a free- soiler. , ; 

As to the public doinain it may be said to be free soil now. . No one 
having the.ability, will object to paying the Government expenses of Sur- 
veying, &c., which amount to from b:2 to 76 cents per acre. 
. Tho^e having the ability and would not pay from 60 to 6.2 ceiits per 
acre, as an equivalent towards the expenses of their govef.ninent, w:ill never 
gaunto new lands. . ,. , . ., 

They are destined to hiang £lbout our cities or spQnd their days in the 
populous parts of the, coixntry, , ; . •; 

- But a rich and philanthropic nation, with , untold millions of acres Of 
wild land, should provide for the poor farnilies, who shpuld prove unmis- 
takable their inability to pay for lands, 75 or 100 acres, as free. as the 
water from the clouds to them, i Fellow citizens, if these are genuine free 
soil doctrines, I ar^ a free soil er. 

I believe that to the people be] qng all appointing power. I have great con- 
fidence.iii the virtue and intelligence.pf the American people, they always 
on all. questions arid controversies,, cpnfie, to just conclusions— "errors, by 
sober second thought'' having soiuetimes to be corrected by them.' 

I believe the , el ective fraiichise should be at once enlarged, and .that 
the judiciary should be elected by the people, to sfeciire the certainty oS 
pirpr and better officers, greater .ability and higher attainments. • , • 

I aya in favor of the security of a homestead to every family who may 
be so fortunate as to have one, and the right in the female to all the prop- 
erty justly belonging to her. I , 

, Never since the worid. was did. benevolence and justice stare us more 
imperiously in the face, or the greatest good and largest success, and 
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!»reatest elevation of the masses call louder for protectiijn and stimu- 
Aous in the honor and interests of the country. 

Angel woman ! the soother of man's cares, and sharer in all his bur- 
thens; she should be made happy in the certainty that come misfortunes, 
TAS they may, she is safe in a home and in all the property with which 
iGod has blessed her. Left at the mercy of the crazy drunkard, the idler, 
and the spendthrift, such a doom is dreadful:and' should forthwith be rem- 
edied. When pain of mind comes, she cannot go fortli into the open 
world for relief; her empire is in the hearts of her family, . Whether she 
?.ives in a cottage, or in the splendors of wealth— with the endearing hus- 
band, or the beastly drunkard.' You perceive, fellow citizens, that l am 
sn favor of the ladies. . 

I love them — dear creaturds, and I love our400,000 Buckeye children, 
and that incomparable system of education which adorns Ohio, in beauty 
of the buildings and in usefulness, unsurpassed by any State on earth, 

Our political and educational 'institutions sink none, but raise to high- 
er Worth and dignity; the children of the professions and the wealthy, and 
also elevate the sons and daughters Of all the humble and toiling thou- 
sands, to equality with the noblest in rank and dignity. , 

Oh! that I could have a list of the names of parents and children in 
»'his city, the laboring, industrious and honest, who now pasis alorig the 
highway of life un-noticed and im-honored; and be permited to live 25 
^ears to see these contending as our institutions permit them in intel- 
lectual powers for the mastery, and to see who are then lords of the soil, 
who distinguished mechanics, who in the pulpit, who distinguished at the 
bar, conspicuous in high places, serving his State in Congres, in the Sen- 
ate or in the Cabinet, and who of, arid from what class came the Presi- 
dent of this great Republic. 

The latter spontaneous gift of a great people is a boon envied by Kings 
nnd Emperors. ' 

Glorious country this, rriy fellow citizens. How much to impel uS and 
jur youth to Virtue and chivalrous life. 

If we would by all constitutional means co-oper?te with the laboring 
"laisses in ameliorating, their burdens in society; there is one more expen- 
ive and oppressive burthen to them, than the ordinary idler and loafer, I 
j-llude to intemperance; enormous in loss of time, litigations and murders 
nd orphans' sighs, wives' and widows' tears. 

l am in favor of abating this evil, that the enormities shall notbesanc- 
cioried by the authorities of the State, in the license system, and I would 
sooner throw open the traffic in liqupr to all, arid leave to the conscience 
and public seritiment to regulate all the evils, till the tribunal, by statute 
;'egulations, should adjudge the tipler intemperate, when he should be 
!ent to the house of rofugeforthe intemperate, and there be kept 'till nature 
las regulated the morbid appetite and placed reason again on her throne. 

The law is well that deprives the drunkard of his property, but it does 
aot go far enough. The philanthropy that takes care of his property, 
^houldtcvkecareof his person. We build institutions for our juveniles; arid 
hey justly demand and receive our strongest feelings and deepest sympa- 
hies; but not more than the insane infemperaleot drunkard — the tipler, 
ntemperate, and the drunkard in degrees ars as truly insane and made 
razy, from the effects of this destroyer, as the insane in your bedlam 
Isylums from o?ber causes — equally the philanthrope care of the good 



and the State — dangerous to themselvt s, families, friends, and the com- 
ihunity, as the evils, expenses and awful tragedies which every days 
exderience prove to us, are more dangerous to onr institutions, than the 
latter insane class. 

Think not my fellow citizens that a great moral nnd spirited State can* 
not decapitate this hydra headed monster. 

Build asylums for this unfortunate class of our citizoms. In the name 
of Heaven restore them. 'Tis your duty to bring them pack to their fami- 
lies, to society and their country; and too, that the laboring classes may 
be relieved from the tremendous taxes and evils which that class forces 
upon them. 

Exterminate this dreadful evil of our land, or as sure as that orbed Li- 
minary that reflects light for us to-night, will appear in the Heavens to- 
morrow night. Will the morals and our institutions be overthrown, if 
not before as soon as our country and cities are densely populated — or let 
the causes and testimony that takes his property from his controll,be deem- 
ed in law sufficient to take his person to the House of Refuge — there is 
some disgrace in the former, but none in the latter. Let the laws and the 
means for labor, compell all to pay in money or in labor, their expenses to 
the State — or some idlers, arid vagabonds will make themselves drunk for 
ihe charms, beauties, and comforts of such homes of ease. 

I am opposed to the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands 
among the States. 

I believe they must be held sacred for the support of the Government, or 
our farmers, and producing classes must and will be so taxed, by import 
or export duties for the support of the Government, necessarily advancing 
in effect, their prices at home, so much that they cannot hope to compete 
with the immense productions of the North of Europe, in the great Eu- 
ropean markets. 

I believe it should be the wisdom of our legislatures and the whole na- 
tion, to guard with the profoundest care, the interests of the producing 
classes, to render their burthens, of every nature, as light as possible, 
that they may produce at low rates, at home, and send forward success- 
fully their products to those great markets of the world. 

Should industry take possession of all of us, with the aid of the mighty 
elements, steam and lightning, two or three hours each per day, would 
support all of us in luxury, and we would have the remainder the 24 
hours for the rest of the body, pleasurable exercise and adornment of the 
mind. This would be heaven on earth, rather than the millions toiling 
for a million, like leaches fastened upon them. 

Fellow citizens, it is the farmers — the working classes from whom come 
the means that clothe and feed us all, the idlers that infest our cities and 
congregate on our corners and in our bar-rooms; the thousands that dis- 
grace humanity and impede the progress and perfection of society and 
Government. 

I can promise nothing in a work so stupendious as this. But socialy 
need to be remodled. The laboring classes ought to be relieved from these 
incubusis, and the mass of idlers and loafers, left to ^'earn their bread by 
the sweat of the brow" or starve, except God in his mercy bring upon them 
sickness and inability to work. 

Fellow citizens, if there are on God's green earth, classes who deserve 
to be more eminently cherished, loved and protected, by Governments 
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and society than others, they are the laboring classes; with them will b 
found nature's nobility, God's noblest work. 

They in obedience to God's word, "man shall earn his bread by tha 
sweat of his brow," furnish all the necessaries and luxuries for the sup- 
port of the masses, the banker and the idler, the President and the beg- 
gar. Can we but love the farmer and the laboring man, when wc have 
the answers to the enquiries, who built the first log cabin, wheie 
your great city now stands? and cleared the immense forrests, where but 
about half a century ago trod only the red man and the wild beast — 
cleared the fields that have made wealth and the comforts of life so a- 
bundant. 

Who built the school Houses that in every neighborhood dot our land? 
Who built our academies and other splendid institutions of learning. The 
elegant institutions, college like in appearance in every city and village 
in Ohio, where are now taught daily your 400,000 children. 

Who built the elegant churches that adorn the city and country, where 
with your sons and daughters, you rest and praise the most High. 

AVho furnished the materialsi and in fact built this great city? 

Who furnished the means that have enabled us to harness the light- 
ning, and chain to the car and floating palace that power now doing so 
much for man? The farmer and other working classes. Let the Govern- 
ment give land to those who would but cannot buy it, and make every 
such family bone and sinew of the land. 

Methinks I hear some one say this great city was built mainly by the 
merchants, doctors, lawyers and bankers. 

As well may we say the schoolmaster boarding among his employers, 
instead of the doctor aided in bringing into the world the children that 
he teaches. 

That great and respectable class, our merchants are in fact, but agents 
for the laboring classe jcathenng from all pans of the world, the goods, 
wares and merchandise for these classes, and those who co-ppcrate with 
them in the various departments of life, and for the idlerSif and all non-pro- 
ducers, or worthless members in society, leaches and incumbuses, which 
the past and present order of society have fastened, by direct and indirect 
means, upon the honest labors of the land. 

No matter hovv many idlers, thieves, swindlers and robbers pocket 
the means, the money has been in — all comes from the pockets of the 
industrious classes. And the merchants re-charges protective tarriff, char- 
ges rent, board and interest, and all his contingent expenses, with profit, 
with the care that leaves no error, or he and his family must surely be 
beggared, or he must fall back \x^on "Jir si principles" of the idler, "get 
an honest living if he can, Jm^^c/ « living" 

The doctor takes off the worthless limb, or perhaps restores to health 
the man near unto death, but his living and his wealth — if some of it has 
been very devious in its way, can be traced with unerring certainty from 
the pockets of the laboring classes. The lawyer whose business it is to 
get his quarelsome neighbors out of difficulty, sometimes gets them pretty 
deep into the mire. But 'til there is a remoddleing of the masses, of 
the whole round of society, he is an honor to society and his profession. 
But not literally earning "his bread by the sweat of his brow," his fees 
and his wealth too, are from the pockets of the laboring classes. 

That great apostle of liberty, Mr. Jefferson, well said tliat the man who 
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causes iwo spears of grafts to grow where but one grew before, is a ben- 
efactor to his country. 

If you would see virtue in all its exaltation, if you would see specimens 
ofeconemy and the husbanding of time, and specimens of industry, go a- 
niong our farmers and merchants, and in our workshops, or take a stroll 
in the northern part of our city — among tli'at noble and honest class of 
our citizens — the german population — or go up the Mount Pleasant road, 
ffve miles from the city, aud you will pass a blacksmith's shop, where 
sounds the hammer and the anvil, from the break of day to twilight, 
the German woman blows the bellows, and wields the sledge hammer; 
and the husband shoes the horj,es and whistles yankee doodle, and hail 
{Columbia. Here is a specimen of the honest industry, and patriotism of 
ope of the classes, who the native American party and arristocracy, would 
disfranchise and shut out from the glorious privileges of freemen and 
equal rights. 

But for the aid of foreigners, our fathers we well know, could not have 
achieved for us our independence. 

They were by my side, shoulder to shoulder, in our last war with Great 
Britian — fought nobly, shed their blood bountifully, and aided us much. 

With me they fought too, glorious for Texas. Their bravery in the 
fierce contests of Mexico is well known to us all bXiii should, will be du- 
ly appreciated by every lover of his country. 

Who built our canals and railroads — on whom devolves the labor of 
building our thousand railroads, in embryo between the oceans; that great 
chain from California to Cincinnati? Our sturdy Irishmen. 

Disfranchise the warm hearted Irishmen, who for industry is unsurpass- 
ed by man, who loves his adopted country so well, who in battle is al- 
ways by our side? 

My friends; Native Americans, you are behind the age; the time for 
disfranchising, so long, our foreign born citizens, has gone by. You 
must as sure as time is, dissolve your party, and as all in your ranks— 
whether nominally whigs or democrats — are really democrats; permit me 
to suggest to you the propriety of your merging at once, in the democrat- 
ic party. 

I have alluded to the institution of slavery, the curse of all curses to 
our land and nation. 

From the day on which the people of the colonies, v;ere engaged in 
choosing delegates to the convention, for framing the Constitution of the 
United States, this blighting curse has been ag'tatini the whole nation, 
threatening the dissolution of the Union and the ruin of the high hopes of 
the friends of freedom throiighout the world. 

Leave our slave holding brethren, unjnolcsted where the constitution 
found them to work out their own deliverance and salvation, and their 
true interests, philanthropy and the respect of the opinion of the world, 
will we may hope soon, induce them to set about eradicating this great 
evil and curse to our government and land. 

Our duties are summed up anl end w'th the words, moral swasion. 

To extend the area of slavery, may light up a conflaeration, and for 
jaught we know, result if not in the extinction, the ruin of our ^lave hold- 
ing brethren. 

At all events the consequences of the extension of slavery, or the con 
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sequences of civil war, growing out of the institution, are too dreadful to 
contemplate or anticipate. 

The errors of the free States are now being fast corrected and public 
sentiment is yielding to just views of that potent power the compromise, 
contained in the constitution. 

They are fast learning, that none of the sins and evils of slavery at- 
tached, before God, and the world to us, that all the sins and evils of 
slavery are to be borne an '. endured to the heart's content, of the States 
where it belongs. 

But, fellow citizens, that is an institution respected at this day, but by 
a few slave holders — is abhorrent to God, and ail chi'stendom and to the 
semi- barbarian. 

To extend the institution, its friends proper may as well attempt to 
sleep over the crater of Etnu. How idle that a few jlave holders should 
think that they can bear the moral pressure upon them. Worst comes to 
worst — moral and physical pressure of the civilized world. 

Shall our Eagle, soaring majestically from ocean to ocean, be shot 
down, and our flag of stars and stripes, floating gloriously in the breeze, 
and on every sea and ocean be trampled in the dust? 

My southern brethren, tremble when you talk of your slaves being 
worth more than this glorious Union. 

My countrymen of the East, North and West, now think that when you 
wish to go off, you may go in peece, but in that hour you may hear the 
voice of the people, who love the Union, and when you may call for the 
rocks and the mountains to fall on you. 

The correscations lighting up and reflecting the beauty and the gran- 
deur of our political firmament, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, may in 
the hour that you raise your arm against the Union, light up a flame that 
will consume you. 

Merci ful and kind Parent o f the Universe, avert all such calamities. 

I am in favor of arrangements which shall induce the free colored race 
to separate from us, and assume a stand in the world, in mind, industry 
morals, religion and colonial Government, and politics worthy the dig- 
nity of man; where color as far as possible, shall be forgotten, and where 
their circumstances shall all tend to aspirations for such, to them and 
to us, noble ends. 

I am satisfied that God never intended that the white and colored races 
should live together, that social life and equality are as incompatible, 
and unjust to both, as inter-marriage is abhorrent to our natures, impos- 
sible as it is for us to change the color of our own skin or for them to 
change theirs. 

The peace and safety of our southern States will not permit their loca- 
tion contiguous to slavery on our newly accquircd territory, and I am in 
favor of setting off an abundance of land in the northerly part of Ovegon 
or somewhere along the northely line of that territory. 

Or in case of any difficulty in this, I would have the Government pur- 
chase there of England, a tract sufficient for all that are and may be set 
free. Should I be elected, I intend if my constituents will permit me, to 
introduce in the Legislature resolutions to instruct our reprc sentatives 
and so request our senators in Congress. 

I shall provide in my resolutions, or request that such tract of country 
ahall be get off and organized as a colony, and give them a Legislature of 
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their own, and all the offices of the colony, 'except the Governor an d 
Lieut. Governor, who should be white men, one of whom, perhaps alter- 
nately, to represent the colony in Congress. 

Why not as freely provide for the colored man, as the red man? 

In the separation, we will remove the thousand evils and vices, to so- 
icety and the Government; that flow from contact with them; elevate them» 
purify and dignify more eminently our people by making in their absence 
the labor of our native born and our adopted countrymen more honor- 
able ; and in the elevation of morals we will drive another bolt in the 
perpetuity and security of our political fabric. 

That section of the country is so far separated from the slave States, 
that interferance from, and escape to, the colony will be impossible. 

Feed for stock on the way, is so abundant that beef can be driven 
for use on the journey, and the same stock made to haul othor indispen- 
sible necessaries, and the expenses brought within the means of a con- 
siderable share of such emigrants. 

The soil is remarkable for all the great staples for which with their 
home market, water power, timber and, salmon fisheries, &c., with their 
home market superaded unlimited demand for the whale fisheries, the 
islands of the ocean, and on either side of the Pacific, will enable them 
to become a renowned State, if they would; but in industry, agriculture 
and the arts, be just to themselves, if they dare and will enter the race 
with the whites, to prove the world whether God has given them 
the abilities equal to, or superior to the whites. 

With these great advantages, should the will of a large majority of the 
people of Ohio, be enforced by the State; this race will have a safe home 
to go to where that great moral and physical trial can be fairly made. 

That all the free States are ripening for enforcing this separation there 
can be but little doubt. 

Fellow citizens, our great cities the star of empire westward is. 

The man now lives near here who shot a wild deer in the forrest, where 
now is the centre of this great city, and on the very spot where the Waverly 
house now stands. 

A gentleman in attendance at our State Fair pointed out to day to us 
the spot where he and his neighbors erected a log cabin for their house of 
worship, and who said they were compelled to go to meeting and sit with 
their Rifles in their hands; one of them standing at each window to watch 
and guard against the approach of the indians, and that one of the few was 
shot and murdered by the indians on his way to church. 

That cabin was the father of churches in this great and splended city, 
the first Presbyterian church on the corner of of Main and Fourth streets, 
where stood the two towered and hallowed old church, the wonder of the 
western world for many years, now given place to the erection of one of 
the most splended churches and highest steeples in the Union. 

Since my time tlie Ohio and Mississppi rivers were navigated only by 
the bark canoes of the red men. 

This immense country from central N. Y., when I moved with my 
Father to Jefi*erson county, N. Y., was a howlin^ wilderness, has now in- 
habitants and wealth sufficient for Empires on empires. These are the 
fruits of our institutions, the stimulous to our youth and nation 

We do not go bark so far as his parentage; the enquiries are, is he in- 
dustrious, has he moral worth and abilities. 
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■'• i'Tis moral worth and the jewelled mind here — whether the son of the 
president, the mechanic or the beggar, in our country makes the man. 

in evidence of which I need but speak the name of the father of his 
country, Washington. J nieed but speak the nc.rae of the great Apostle of 
liberty, Thomas Jefferson. 

Franklin, a youth, emigrated from Boston to Philadelphia with a loaf 
of bread under his arm, a printers "devil". In a few years he laid his 
hand on the life and soul of the world, and sported with the ligntning. 

He was among the foremost in building up a great Republic. He com- 
aianded the respect and admiration of kings and emperors. He lives in 
the hearts of his countrymen. . 

His fame is immortal. A printer without pvimogeneal advantages ex- 
cept his connection with one of the noblest classes that tread God's earth. 

Thqy, lash the sinner speak to and influence the world. Let them feel 
the responsibility of their high mission on earth, and that with them, with 
the press devolve the destinies of our institutions and the world 

A poor and friendless boy, Andrew Jackson, the man never lived who en- 
joyed more fully and eminently the admiration and affections of the people. 

His abilities and the grandeur of his character, gave him undisputed 
sway of his countrymen. That power was exercised by him in the true 
spirit of democracy. 

Martin Van Buren of warm hearted German parents, as humble as the 
humblest of us, both Father and Mother demo^rpts at that. By the mid- 
night pineknottorch, fitted himself for the highest place and honors in the 
world. 

When I was a clerk in a store in Auburn, N. Y., there was a plain un- 
assuming young man, five miles from me, boring pump logs and dres- 
sing cloth Fifteen years ago without family, wealth or fame — Parents 
and other relatives as plain and democratic as he is now. He now en- 
joys the highest position that man can attain on earth. 

As an illustration of the workings and the excellencies of our institu- 
tions let one instance at home suffice. 

Hon. John McLean in the woods, with his own hands cutting logs to 
build him a log cabin to shelter his little family; since filled high places 
in his State and nation; now fills one of the highest places in the world. 

Glorious country this my fellow citizens, how much to impell us to 
virtue chivelrous conduct in every thing pertaining to morals, and our in- 
stitutions and government. 

Allow niG fellow citizens, to digress. We ought to own the British 
Possessions on our north. If our queenly and aristocratic sister, Eng- 
land, will give us or sell us cheap, her northern possession.s — of no real 
value to her — and use her influocne to aid us to purchase Cuba, we 
will run no risk of forfeiting our aereoment in promi.sing her that we will 
live on terms, with her of the mosi loved neighbor, for at least a thousand 
years. 

Our country then bounded by the icy shores of the north — where we 
are south, or we hope never beyond the isthmuf- of Panama, East and 
West by the Atlantic and Pacific. One irrcat city, such as no man ever 
saw, on either side of that great chain of rail roads, and its branches, with 
our villages and cities, out farms, and inntnnorable palace? — ^with our hun- 
dred million of inhabitants — and the race of this Union will have but 
just begun. 
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Oh! that I could live 25 years, to see the beauties and the grandeur of 
jny country then. , 

Paralized be the arm that shall be raised against such a Unionj Par- 
aded be the heart that can feel it. Paralized be the tongue and the 
liead, that can utter or think of such a calamity as the dissolution of our 
glorious Union. ' 

A few words as to parties — -a few moments and I have done. Ffellow 
citizens sha;ll I close here or go on? ' 

Since 1812, I have seen rise lip like the Phoenix from his ashes— from 
the jislxes of federalism — parties white, ring, speckeled, black and grey, 
of all shades and colors — names and professions ; like the nightly mush- 
room, and who hSve almost as soon gone to the capulets — except I can 
say, in ail sincerity, for their great and splendid talents and noble bear- 
ing—the great and giant whig party have struggled nobly, are dying long, 
as the strong man dielh ; but who are now treading "in the footstepis of 
hheir illustrious predecessors?" 

I It will then become us, as good christians, tO say amen; to the things 
I THAT WERE — soon to be known only as liiafters of history — whilst de- 
mocracy beating in the bosom of every American — the life and soul of 
our nation^ — must,will live forever, glorying in constant progression. 
■ Fellow citizens, we live in an age of hisfher civilization and intelli- 
jence, than before our day and nation, ever blessed mankind. What is 
it sir, from semi-barbarity to the glories, that now charm and adorn our 
nation, but progressive democracy that has produced changes so valuable 
!ind glorious to us. 

Do not start my friends and fellow citizens; at the word democracy. — 
The PEOPLE — all the political Parties in this country are equally honest 
and we are all democrats.. 

In the wonderful improvements in rnachinery, in the last 60 years, we 
supposed we had capped the climax of improvements in civil life, but we 
iave since chained lo the car and floating palace, that tremendous power 
and element that overturns mountains, swallows up cities — raises valleys — 
and makes lakes. 

We have harnessed the lightning, and made it subservient to man — and 
if it has not yet brought the whole world into the compass of one great ci- 
ly, or one body and soul — it will soon enable us to converse under the 
sameroof with all Christendom. 

As well may we say there can be no more improvements and'discove- 
ries in all the moral and physical sciences, as to say Democracy is not 
safely progressive. 

What is progress? — This word, progress, has beconje a very common 
rord with politicians, and many old fashioned people arc slow to believe 
ihat it represents an idea, a fact, rather supposing that like many others 
once in fashion, now never used, ihat it is only a taking phrase used or 
political effect. No doubt it is, and has been, but we nefjd not take other 
people's word for it. Let us examine the word and see if it contains a 
lad. 

Progress means going forward either to a better, or to a worse condition 
ibn the present. We all believe, when we voluntarily change our condi- 
lion, lliat it "will be for the better; otherwise we would be eoiitent to remain 
is we are. Progress then means, going forward in an inpr 'ving course.- 
Ualf a century ago progress was very slow, the spirit of enterprise, of in* 
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vention, of innovations on old customs, was very weak, and a life-time 
scarcely afforded evidence of change in any thing. By reading books, 
however, and bringing together the manners and customs, thoughts and 
mechanical instruments, of people who lived a hundred years ago, and 
comparing ihera with our own it could be plainly seen, that there was pro. 
gress or change in most important matters. We thus prove, that there 
is such a thing, and are prepared to understand a declaration that progress 
is a fact, and we must fully comprehend it or we will not seek to improve 
as we grow older with the world. To the present generation, we appeal 
to their own experience. For hundreds of years there has never been 
so many revolutions in the condition of mankind, in every department of 
life as within the past fifty years. Stocks of cattle, horses and sheep, are 
finer • than they were, decidedly they have progressed. Farniing imple-^ 
ments have been improved, here is progress too. Better modes of tillage 
have been discovered — this is progress. Steam navigation and steam 
travel belong to this period — this is progress. In mechanical branches of 
industry, machinery has been perfected, and new combinations of me- 
chanical powers brought into use— this is progress; the povver-loom and 
the spinning jenny have pushed the old fashions aside' — this is progress.- 
In the world of thought, this progress first took its steps, and it is the re- 
sults only mentioned in part. There are other kinds of progress, which 
are not seen but felt just as real. A great many errors of opinion have been 
discovered and abandoned. Agreai many superstitions have faded away 
and new views taken from new points of observation — this is progress. 

We could go on in this way for a long time, and all would easily re- | 
member these changes. All these little changes combined, effect great j 
changes, and these changes make what is called progress. If in the rela- 
tions of society, they are political progress; if in religious opinions, as the 
reformation by Luther, this is religious progress; and so on to the end.— 
There is an impulse in man, which impels him to make this progress; bnt 
there is also a balance power in the human mind, in society which is ca- 
tions of change — suspicious of progress — this is called conservalisiti.— 
Those are the terms progress and conservatism. One is the "go ahead'' I 
principle, the other is th ■ ''be sure you're right." The young are gener- | 
ally the progressives — the old the cautious conservatives; the farmer has 
just as much concern in this matter, as the olitician, and in the cirdle of ^ 
his labors, a just understanding of the matter is essential to improvement. | 

Progressiva is eminently democracy, and it can no more be confined \ 
within the bounds of Hunker Democracy, or conservative whiggery, than | 
you can stay with your hand, the billowing waves of the great deep. | 

Democracy, is onward and onward 'till it shall merge in'greaier perfec- 1 
tion, and happiness in every thing good on earth. | 

Compare with whai the world was a few centuries ago — and democracy 
and religion have made the earth a paradise. 

By all thou that is pure and lovely in duty — by all that is valuable on 
earth and in heaven — "act well your part where all the honor lies," in 
all the relations of life, and in your duties to your country as the cer- 
tain means of perpetuating our institutions and glorious Union. 

One word as to our Convention system. j 

I lived near Mr. Van Burenwhen he matured and perfected this 8ys"| 
tern of conventions for nominating our candidates for offices, and which! 
made him President of the United States. | 

It seemed to bj representative, and i went withthe mass, but I am ffee| 
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to say that I never thought seriously of the system without apprth ntions 
and misgivings. Time has proved that these apprehentions were loo well 
founded. For proof of which we need only to recur honestly to the past. 
Depend on it Fellow Citizens, our farmers and working men — the laborers 
of the land, the bone and sinew of the country, in whose keeping are the 
safety and perpetuity of onr institutions — will go no further with a sy;- 
lem so full of, and so fraught with corruption. We believe that the mea.*- 
urps are now, honestly, in progress that will remedy all these evils — and 
restore peace and harmony to the great democratic family. 

Fellow citizens, if my election must depend on vituperation, and abuse 
of parties, or political opponents I cannot be elected at so much expense 
of my own self respect, and the full measure of justice due to all parties. 

The democratic party sincerely believe that the federa party were, and 
that the whig party are in favor of ioo siroM^ governments and too broad 
coDstruclion of the constitution. 

If the whigs disclaim these, they must retract some of their former er- 
rors and prove their principles in the future. But fellow citizens, the man 
that will stand up and proclaim that his party is hon^ster, has more virtues 
and more patriotism than the other party, is either a demegogue, a fool 
or a knave. 

The political parties in our country are both equally honest, except the 
demagogue — the man of the almighty dollar- — or those whose God is 
office. 

Fellow citizens; our nation and people have duties and a mission to 
perform, such as never before devolved on any people or nation on earth 
—to test democracy and to solve the great and grand problem, whether 
man in defiance of the charms and glittering of arristocracy and royal- 
ly, in defiance of all contingencies, is really capable of self government. 

If we would render undying, progressive democracy, and continue to 
improve our institutions — as examples to the world — every citizen should 
feel the great responsibility that justly belongs to him, and every one 
— iemocrai or whig — ?hould have the motto of the ofTioers of the la^t 
war with Great Britian — "am 7«^7i" — in politics, morals and religion, 
indellibly inscribed on every heart • 

And now I commit myself to the hands of the people. I am wil- 
ling and ready to offer up "myself for my country, my time, my en- 
ergies, and whatever talents I possess, shall be devoted to the great 
causR, at your bidding. And whether I am successful or not — wheth- 
er I shall be chosen to represent my fellow citizens or not — 1 am de- 
lermined to do my duty — determined to keep ever before my mind, and 
strictly adhere to, the advice of Woolsey to Cromwell: 

•'Be just and fear not. Let all the ends thou aimest at. be thy coun- 
iry's, thy God's and thruth,s, and then if thou fallest, Oh! Cromwell, 
ihou fallcst a blessed martyr." 
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■ — ALL SHOULD WORK AND ALL SHOULD THINK-t] 
This is one of the fundamental principles avowed by the Industrial Congress, and one in 
which we fully concur. It says, "Work is u'litten by nature in the bones and muscles of all man- 
kind, aud that amount of toil, which health deui:>nds will be ample to supply every one with' 
all the comforts of life. " What a beautiful vindication is this of the benedcence and wiidom 
of God who designed that the fulfilment of His laws, physical and moral, should contribute 
to the pleasure of uiwi ! What a commentary upon these institutions of society, by wliich 
those laws have been so violated, that the great mass are doomed to a toil which destroys their 
constitutions, and deadens their mental energies, depriving them of the privilege of pursuing 
that happiness which is to be found in mental pursuits. Admitting that the Declaration of In-, 
dependence. is correct, when it says that the pursuit of happiness is a natural and inalienable 
rignt, how can' those instilutions'be justified, under whatever forms they may be sheltered, 
wnich deprive the great mass of men of thiiprivilege '? It is plain that there can be no jus- 
tification of thera.r • . • 

In the present condition of society, when the laborers are compelled to toil from 10 to 14 
hours per (lay, having no time for studying the laws of their physical or moral Jnatares, most 
are compelled to be depenilent on those who have time, and who in couseciuence, get rich by 
doing the thing for their fellows. They cannot, iiowever, justify themselves in receiving an 
undue share ot the products of labor for this service, unless they at the same time seek the 
highest good of all, by aiding them in every possible way to emancipate the toilers from 
ignorance and dependence. 

The laborers, turoughoHt the country, have high duties to perform. They cannot look 
with confidence to the eftbrts of those interested in keeping them, in their present condition, 
for help. They may look, in many instances, for their opposition in any eflort to elevate 
themselves. 

"What will moke the Toiler honorablel 

What will give him self respect? 
"What will make him still a T.iil<>r, 

Be esteemed aad stand— erecti 

Tel! US, chniner of the lightning — 

Plowman of the Roman state — 
Tell us, by yoor bright exanple, 

What will make the Toiler great'? 

Tell us. Day from night oulbursting — 
Stai-s that shine amid the night; 

Shout they all in mighty chorus- 
Give him KjfowLKBGK— Give him Lioiit!" 

This it is that will elevate»and disentharl him; but for his knowledge he must depenij 
mainlv on lii-* own exertion-. Let tiic laborers every where feel their responsibilities, ani gof 
to work in an earnest, hopeful spirit, in the full faith that, by proper efforts, they miy saslaiii 
their natural rights. , , , ,. ,. . , , 

fThis was omited in page 13, between the 14th and loth lines, alter the n;ords '-inarketi oi 
the world " 



